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Mission 


Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
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Values/ Beliefs /Guiding Principles 

















We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 











Idle No More: Reinventing citizenship 


"Never doubt," anthropologist Margaret 
Mead said, "that a small group of thoughtful, 
committed citizens can change the world." 

Mead's insight is always with us. But 
contemporary pressures, distractions, and 
self-evidences force-or entice-us to turn away 
from thoughtful, committed groups. 

"There is no such thing as society," for- 
mer British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher's contrary mantra goes, "there are 
only individuals and families." No groups. No 
communities. No common interests or goals. 
No social goods. Only private and personal 
interests, goals and goods. Selfishness is a 
virtue. Wealth is evidence of worth; poverty is 
evidence of unworthiness. Social conscience 
forces the worthy to enslave themselves to 
the unworthy. 

These are mesmerizing notions. We want 
to have-and to believe we deserve-the best for 
ourselves and our families. Survival-of-the- 
fittest competition is natural. Such thoughts 
are part of our cultural DNA. We've all taken 
the Kool-Aid; some in small, sheepish sips; 
many in greedy gulps. Ideas about groups, 
community, and society; of sharing and car- 
ing; of co-operating and collaborating threat- 
en reassuring certainties. 

And yet-and yet...there are signs of hope 
and resilience. 

The Occupy movement is one sign. The 
encampments have gone; due to the onset of 
winter; to relentless, often violent pressure 
from authorities; to a realization that, while 
occupations can attract attention, they are 
too passive and defensive to change much. 

Occupy still exists. Thoughtful, commit- 
ted people now work perhaps exactly as 
Margaret Mead envisioned: as small groups 
engaged in and with communities to identify 
and achieve local needs and goals using local 
resources. | 

If Margaret Mead was right-and I hope 
and believe she was-the small groups that 
now identify with the Occupy movement will 
mature in focus and experience, eventually 
joining in varied combinations around mutu- 
al concerns to produce change, possibly 
worldwide change. 

Another sign is uniquely Canadian. It has 
demonstrated a capacity to energize groups 
and communities across the nation: as an 
inspiration, a precedent, and a call to action. 

Idle No More (idlenomore.com) began in 
Saskatchewan in early October 2012. Four 
women decided they could not remain idle 
while the federal government enacted its 
omnibus Bill C-45, including provisions that 
arbitrarily changed the federal relationship 
with Aboriginal peoples. 

Nominally a budget bill, C-45 is an every- 
thing-but-the-kitchen-sink bill that intro- 
duces and modifies legislation, often only 
peripherally budget-related. By the time you 
read this, an ideologically biased 
Conservative parliamentary majority (resting 


on a mere plurality of votes) will have passed 


Bill C-45-without appropriate consultation 
and debate in parliament and the media or 
with affected communities and civil society. 
The government claims its predecessors orig- 
inated and legitimized the approach. That is 
a schoolyard argument that explains noth- 
ing, except arrogance. It does not matter who 
began the strategy. Only the current govern- 
ment can restore the democracy it under- 
mines. Past injustice cannot justify current 
injustice. 

There is background on Idle No More and 
Bill C-45 elsewhere in this issue of ASN and 
online. What I want to emphasize here is that 
the women who conceived Idle No More 
demonstrate the central concept in Margaret 
Mead's timeless statement: citizenship. 

Mead enjoins us to act as citizens: not as 
customers, clients, or passive consumers of 
government services; not as stakeholders, 
engaged with governments only in self-inter- 





est; not as voters who show up every three, 
four, or five years (as the government choos- 
es) to punch a party's ticket to almost 
absolute power, then return to their personal 
business until the next election; but as citi- 


zens. 

True citizenship is active personal and: 
group engagement-with the governance of a 
community, a province, a nation, and the 
world. It starts in one's own mind and heart, 
moves out to one's family, then into the com- 
munity and as far beyond as the aptness and 
relevance of a given initiative carry it. 

Four women revealed that truth, almost 
by accident; and, in a compelling way, they. 
reinvented citizenship for the digital age. 
They did not stop with venting to each other 
about government arrogance and injustice. 
They planned a series of gatherings to teach 
and learn about Bill C-45, using social media 
to invite others to join them. The invitation 
was picked up, forwarded and amplified by 
their social-media contacts. Someone coined 
a Twitter hashtag (#idlenomore) that caught 
the fancy of followers, friends and, most 
importantly, likeminded citizen leaders in 
other communities. Idle No More groups 
emerged across Canada. 

Aside from serendipitously reviving the 
concept of citizenship as an active engage- 
ment with government and the special inter- 
ests that support and thrive under govern- 
ments, the genius of this particular small 
group lay in the choice of a name that could 
ignite a spontaneous movement. 

Occupy proved to be a banner to rally 
support. It used social media creatively. But 
the concept is passive; when media and sym- 
pathizers asked what next, there wasn't a 
compelling answer, beyond more of the same. 

Idle No More is a call to action, open- 
ended but with a starting point in opposition 
to Bill C-45 and end points that can emerge 
as the movement progresses. Bill C-45 is not 
just offensive to Aboriginal Canadians; it is a 
provocation and an insult to every Canadian 
who seeks a role in the ongoing governance 
of our country, its communities, and the 
communities to which it belongs. 

Keep an eye on Idle No More. Better yet, 
join it: in your own way, in your own small 
group. There is much to challenge and over- 
turn in Bill C-45-and many injustices beyond 
that travesty, at home and abroad. Take your 
pick. Act. 

We have nothing to lose but our indiffer- 
ence. It is our indifference that enables 
Stephen Harper and his clique to thrive-at 
the expense of the clear majority that voted 
against them in the last election. U 

Allan Sheppard 





Idle No More: Taking a stand 





Idle No More: Background 


(Based on a press release dated December 
172012) 

Idle No More is a grass-roots national 
movement that developed spontaneously, fol- 
lowing the lead of four Saskatchewan women: 
Nina Wilson, Sheelah Mclean, Sylvia McAdam 
and Jessica Gordon. Sharing a vision of bring- 
ing together all people to protect "Mother 
Earth, her lands, waters and people," the 
women began by discussing the possible 
impacts of federal government legislation 
under Omnibus Bill C-45. 

The women concluded they had to do 
something about "the colonial, unilateral and 
paternalistic" Conservative government legis- 
lation, which they believed attacked the land 
base reserved for Indigenous people in 
Canada and the environment that provides a 
livelihood to many of them.’ 

The women organized a rally to inform the 
public how the bill intended to, give the 
Minister of Indian Affairs power to take over 
reserve lands without the consent of the peo- 
ple. They felt that this would ultimately make 
room for oil, nuclear and gas industries to tear 
up the land for profit. They also informed the 


public on other legislation that would affect 
the waters, land and people in harmful ways. 

The women helped other communities to 
coordinate efforts to hold similar rallies for 
people to stand up and speak up against 
"undemocratic and internationally illegal gov- 
ernment acts." These rallies took place across 
the country. Rallies were held on December 
10, a National Day of Solidarity to mark 
International Human Rights Day. Rallies were 
held across Canada and in Ottawa on 
December 21 to support Attawapiskat Chief 
Theresa Spence in her hunger strike aimed at 
persuading Prime Minister Stephen Harper 
and Governor General David Johnston to meet 
with her and other Aboriginal leaders to dis- 
cuss outstanding and emerging issues. 

From humble beginnings in 
Saskatchewan, the group called Idle No More 
sparked a grassroots movement that in the 
space of three moments became national in 
scope and found international recognition and 
support in the United States, the United 
Kingdom and other countries. 

The women have set the following goals for 
future action: 


Join the movement 


A few courageous indigenous women 
decided things had gone too far in early 
October, as the federal Conservative govern- 
ment was about to pass legislation that would 
go even further in destroying the obligations 
entered into with First Nations, when treaties 
were signed over a century ago. They decided 
this continuing evidence the current govern- 
ment sees treaties as documents of surrender, 
and not of mutual commitment nation to 
nation, pushed them to begin the Idle No More 
movement. 

In a few weeks their energy has spread 
and there have already been scores of actions 
in communities large and small across the 


nation, with everyone from toddlers to elders- 


speaking up. And the momentum is only 
beginning. 

But Idle No More needs to be an expres- 
sion of solidarity. All of us who are settlers in 
Canada, whether we arrived last week or four 
hundred years ago, need to get informed 
about the facts and add our voices and pres- 
ence to support this movement, letting indige- 
nous peoples know we appreciate what they 
are doing. 

Step one is to learn and stay current. 
There are many places to do this but the web- 
site at www.idlenomore.com or the Facebook 
page at 
www.facebook.com/groups/Idlenomore.offi- 
cial/ are key places to start. And both have 
constantly changing updates that will inspire 


as well as educate. 

Be sure to go out and join local actions. It 
is a nourishing experience to be in the midst 
of a crowd of others of like mind, immersed in 
the energy and joy and drive of a community 
pursuing a cause. 

Learn about the contents of the United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. This is a key document 
that describes what should be obligations 
honoured by every government, including 
Canada's. 

Pay attention to local issues being raised 
by Idle No More in addition to the national 
ones. For example, in Alberta expressing sup- 
port for the actions of the Beaver Lake Cree 
nation to take the federal government to court 
over the dangerous over development of the 
tar sands is a courageous and historic action 
and needs broad support. 

Currently, one initiative Idle No More is 
encouraging is for everyone to write letters to 
Governor General David Johnston, Prime 
Minister Stephen Harper and individual MPs 
to say that Bill C-45 needs to be revisited in 
relation to its impacts on the environment and 
First Nations peoples. Take a few quiet min- 
utes on a winter evening to write a letter in 
your own words expressing this concern and 
email or postal mail it off to these leaders who 
can make a difference if they choose. 

ASN staff 


The last month of 2012 saw the emergence 
of a grassroots movement among Aboriginal 
individuals and communities against the feder- 
al government's omnibus Bill C-45, which 
includes a number of changes to legislation 
dealing with a broad range of legislation affect- 
ing indigenous Canadians. 

The name of the founding group and the 
movement is Idle No More. It expresses a deter- 
mination on the part of indigenous Canadians 
and their supporters in all communities to hold 
the government to account for legislation that 
was developed and passed through Parliament 
without consultation or opportunities for mean- 
ingful input and debate. 

Newly formed groups in all parts of Canada 
have indicated that they will continue to con- 
front the government and work to educate the 
public on treaty matters, environmental con- 
cerns, and other issues raised by Bill C-45, 
which was passed by the government in 
December. 

ASN staff 


Support and encourage grassroots to 
create their own forums to learn more about 
indigenous rights and responsibilities to 
nationhood via teach-ins, rallies and social 
media. 

" Build relationships and create under- 
standing with allies across Canada. 

"Take steps to contribute to building 
relationships with international agencies such 
as the UN to raise awareness to the conditions 
Indigenous people have been subjected to and 
assert our sovereignty in the international 
arena. 


Source: idlenomore.com 


MANIFESTO 


We contend that: 

The Treaties are nation to nation agree- 
ments between First Nations and the Crown 
who are sovereign nations. The Treaties are 


agreements that cannot be altered or broken 
by one side of the two Nations. The spirit and 
intent of the Treaty agreements meant that 
First Nations peoples would share the land, 
but retain their inherent rights to lands and 
resources. Instead, First Nations have experi- 
enced a history of colonization which has 
resulted in outstanding land claims, lack of 
resources and unequal funding for services 
such as education and housing. 

We contend that 

Canada has become one of the wealthiest 
countries in the world by using the land and 
resources. Canadian mining, logging, oil and 
fishing companies are the most powerful in 
the world due to land and resources. Some of 
the poorest First Nations communities (such 
as Attawapiskat) have mines or other develop- 
ments on their land but do not get a share of 
the profit. The taking of resources has left 
many lands and waters poisoned - the animals 
and plants are dying in many areas in 
Canada. We cannot live without the land and 
water. We have laws older than this colonial 
government about how to live with the land. 

We contend that: 

Currently, this government is trying to 
pass many laws so that reserve lands can also 
be bought and sold by big companies to get 
profit from resources. They are promising to 
share this time...Why would these promises 
be different from past promises? We will be left 
with nothing but poisoned water, land and air. 
This is an attempt to take away sovereignty 
and the inherent right to land and resources 
from First Nations peoples. 

We contend that: 

There are many examples of other coun- 
tries moving towards sustainability, and we 
must demand sustainable development as 
well. We believe in healthy, just, equitable and 
sustainable communities and have a vision 
and plan of how to build them. 

Please join us in creating this vision. 

Source: idlenomore.com 
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Looking out my window 


The kitchen window is at the front of my 
house. As a result, due to time spent in 
domestic bliss cooking and washing dishes, I 
have the opportunity to look out of that win- 
dow and see the changes in the seasonal con- 
tours of life on my street. During the spring, 
I see people getting their yards ready for the 
promise of another growing season, and in the 
summer I see children playing, riding their 
bikes way too recklessly and people mowing 
their lawns, pulling weeds and generally relax- 
ing. Then comes autumn. Once again I see 
the people in their yards, this time raking 
leaves and children jumping into the piles. 
Finally, winter arrives; Christmas lights (going 
up and coming down), snow shoveling and an 
eerie silence most of the time. One thing, 
however, remains seasonally constant, and 
that is my neighbour warming up his big 
truck for at least five minutes every morning 
regardless of weather conditions. 

Anyway, as mentioned, much of this time 
spent at the window is due to dishwashing. 
Obviously, I wash the pots and pans result- 
ing from my cooking, and the plates and cut- 
lery associated with my family’s uneven 
enjoyment of those meals. But I am also 
spending an increasing amount of time 
washing items for recycling: jars that used to 
contain salsa and spaghetti sauce, cans that 
once held fruits and vegetables and various 
other containers are all washed so that they 
may be clean for the recycling bin. Fair 
enough I thought. But then — in addition to 
the demands on my time - I started to think 
about the heating of the water and the use of 
soap. Sure, the recycling people say you can 
use the older, dirtier water to achieve this; 
but if you wash dishes in the sink more than 
use the dishwasher, it isn’t always the case 
that the water is suitable for further tasks, 
despite the advertisements of the detergent 
giants. Therefore, this brings me to the fun- 
damental issue: How effective is recycling? 


Can recycling actually bring about much 
needed reductions in our patterns of produc- 
tion and consumption? Or is it more a way to 
help use assuage our collective guilt and 
support the faux counter-culture aspirations 
but do-nothing attitudes of the bourgeois 
cool? 

When it comes right down to it, recycling 


Therefore, we need to really 
look at what recycling 
means. It is a good thing, 
even though it may be largely 
irrelevant; but ultimately, it 
has to be balanced with 
other measures of 
environmentalism. 


requires some additional inputs of energy in 
order to actually recycle it. Those inputs 
include my washing of the items with deter- 
gent and hot water, but also the energy that 
is needed to turn those items into chips for 
playgrounds, 50 per cent post-consumer 
recycled paper, benches for parks, bike parts 
and polar fleece vests. Essentially, recycling 
seems to have become first among equals in 
terms of the three “Rs” of reduce, re-use and 
recycle. By itself, this has significant impli- 
cations. As noted by the scientist Chris 
Williams, with fundamental problem of recy- 
cling is that it “takes away from the product 
itself and says the product is okay, it’s fine. 
The problem is with you as a consumer and 
an individual. You are the problem because 
you don’t put it in the right receptacle. This 
evades the whole question of why that thing 
was made in the first place”. He then points 
to the absurdity of using plastic for dispos- 


able items. 

But we also have to pay more attention to 
the other two “Rs”. And, more importantly, 
we have to look at reductions in production 
and consumption. However the appeal for 
reduction is actually counter-cultural. Our 
current social, cultural and economic system 
is based on notions of ever expanding pro- 
duction to satisfy our demands for more con- 
sumption. Leslie Sklair, the sociologist and a 
professor emeritus at the London School of 
Economics, suggests that this infatuation 
plays a role in maintaining inequality — both 
globally and locally. Sklair argues that the 
“culture-ideology of consumerism” by focus- 
ing on buying things allows us to numb our- 
selves to the injustice that this causes. It 
also allows us to believe that as consumers 
we have greater control of our lives against 
the vast impersonal forces of post-industrial 
society. And, it provides some comforting 
sense of belief in our own agency in the fact 
that we deserve to be where we are because © 
of our individual choices and actions. 
Anyway I think Sklair is correct when he 
locates us as consumers rather than citizens. 

Therefore, we need to really look at what 
recycling means. It is a good thing, even 
though it may be largely irrelevant; but ulti- 
mately, it has to be balanced, with other 
measures of environmentalism. We need to 
look at other ways of using our collective 
resources and providing for the common 
good, and applying a measure of enhanced 
assistance to those who need it most. 

I like my street. Although it is a bit off 
the main routes, there is still quite a bit of 
life, for three seasons at least. When I look 
out of my window I like the signs of neigh- 
borhood vitality and community participa- 
tion. And I want this to continue for genera- 
tions to come. 

Timothy Wild 


Down Syndrome and early intervention 





We knew from the time Dane was diag- 
nosed with Down Syndrome that typical 
milestones would be met at a slower pace, 
and he has shown us time and time again 
that he is on his own timeline not on ours!! 
Our friends children are several years 
older so in order for Dane to see other chil- 
dren we went to early intervention play- 
groups etc.. The playgroups, I think, helped 
me more than my son. They kept me from 
feeling completely isolated. I was able to meet 
other parents with similar challenges and 
they allowed me to stay in my "ostrich state" 
until I was prepared to see the obvious. (I ref- 
erence my inner ostrich since I could stick 
my head in the sand and not acknowledge 
things I did not want to see). He played well 
at the groups, with direction, and it was nice 
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to have him play where there wasn't pressure 
to perform like there was everywhere else. 
There was comfort in those playgroups. I felt 
like I was actually doing something that was 
fun for him, instead of just therapy appoint- 
ments. There was also solace in seeing some 
of the other kids play with toys in an 'inap- 
propriate’ manner (i.e. spinning tires on a toy 
truck and being mesmerized by them, rather 
than driving the truck on the floor). We 
attended the playgroups weekly and although 
we didn’t establish any friendships at that 
time, it was immensely helpful to be with 
people who ‘get it. Unfortunately, there are 
far too many people, who although well- 
meaning, completely negate your feelings and 
make you feel even more isolated by trying to 
‘normalize everything. The level of excite- 
ment that Dane shows for cars and trucks is 
often met with all kids do that™ or “he’s just 
being a typical boy’. Yes, there are kids that 
stop in their tracks to watch a truck drive by 
and many younger kids that flap their arms 
in excitement at the same sight. Not many 
‘typical’ kids will stop.to watch every vehicle 
going by with complete disregard for safety 
and complete oblivion to everything else. Yes, 
a lot of kids do that, but a parent knows 
when something is wrong. 

I was able to live like an ostrich for a long 
time. There were many typical developmental 
milestones; he learned to roll, crawl, sit up 
and get back down, walk, some far earlier 
than anticipated and some took for what 
seemed like an eternity. He rolled over very 
early at 2 months of age! This was certainly 
due in part to his having torticollis, which 





made his neck muscle so tight that when lift- 
ing his head he'd roll over (I chose to look at 
this as an early milestone achievement). 
Learning to crawl, however, seemed excruci- 
ating. He was over a year old and finally get- 
ting up on all fours and rocking. We con- 
stantly heard “He'll crawl any day now™ for 
over 2 months!! That is an incredibly long ~ 
any day now! He was two years old when he 
learned how to walk. 

Despite these milestones being met on 
his schedule (not mine), I still felt was pro- 
gressing very well. It was an eye-opener when 
we went to parks or other places where I 
watched him play in relation to other chil- 
dren. My head now out of the sand, I could 
see that my son is indeed severely delayed in 
multiple areas. He has some incredible skills 


_and learns what he likes very quickly yet 


there are areas that are profoundly lacking. 
Often I am reminded either by my inner _ 
voice or by friends not to compare. Simple 
advice, but it is so much easier to say than 
to put into practice. It is our very nature to 
compare, we compare even the most mun- — 
dane things such as one orange to another _ 
orange while grocery shopping. Comparison 
is a useful tool but it does need to be kept in | 
balance. This is a constant juggling act of 4 
choosing what I will recognize as anissue 
and what is not. Our moments are like 
oranges there are great ones, sweet and won- , 
derful, and then there are those that are 
sour and bitter or worse yet rotten! Avalu- 
able lesson for me is to trash the rotten ont a 
and savor the sweet. is: 


By Dawne Hamme : 
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Demonstrators gather outside Edmonton 
Remand Centre to protest 
_ prisoner mistreatment 


Members of Occupy Edmonton demon- 
strated outside the Edmonton Remand 
Centre Tuesday, December 11. Life on the 
inside was the concern for the small group, 
who staged a protest outside the 
Edmonton Remand Centre December 11. The 
group from Occupy Edmonton was raising 
the alarm because of the ongoing inquest 
into the death of Ashley Smith, an Ontario 
teen. Smith strangled herself in a Kitchener 
jail, but her overall treatment inside a string 
of jails has raised concerns about housing 
the mentally ill in jail. 

The protestors Tuesday said they believe 
Smith's treatment is not unusual in the cor- 
rections system. "We feel the prisoner mis- 
treatment is a widespread issue," said Mac 
Walker. "It is not just Ashley Smith, it's 
prevalent across our system." 

Walker said there is an attitude in pris- 
ons that ignores, in many cases, prisoners 
have not yet been convicted. "The prisons 
think they are entitled to punish and that is 
the attitude," he said. 

Walker said he is concerned about high 
costs for phone calls, double and triple 
bunking and violence within provincial jails 
and federal prisons. "It's time that these 
unfortunate, disadvantaged people were 
treated humanely and respectfully." 

"The mistreatment by prison guards and 
death of Ashley Smith while in jail, recently 
revealed by court order in a video which the 
Harper government tried to suppress, has 
sparked outrage, and raised questions about 


prisoner mistreatment. Punishment is meted 
out by the courts by depriving liberty; pun- 
ishment by prison authorities is unautho- 
rized and amounts to assault and is crimi- 
nal. Unfortunately, politicians from the top 
down send messages that mistreatment of 
prisoners is to be permitted, and indeed 
encouraged. Politicians continually punish 
prisoners to show they are not soft on crime 
by such actions as taking away prisoners' 
pensions, the vote, TVs, access to their fami- 
lies, etc. Vic Toews, former Solicitor General, 
stated double bunking in cells is fine. In 
Alberta, prisoners are transported frequently 
(perhaps unnecessarily) around the province 
in cold, cramped and uncomfortable vans 
from jail to jail. Prisoners must pay exorbi- 
tant fees for phone calls, resulting in limited 
access to family. Violence within jails is 
common; guards have a hands-off policy, 
resulting in numerous prison beatings. Face 
to face contact with family and lawyers has 
been eliminated at the Edmonton 

Remand Center. These practices are 
employed to 'break' a prisoner; to destroy self 
esteem and personal self-worth. Ashley 
Smith is an example of this attitude run 
amok. The attitude though, is pervasive. The 
practices and assumptions underlying the 
way we treat prisoners are outdated, if not 
medieval. Many prisoners are simply poor 
or, like Ashley Smith, mentally ill. Their 
moral blameworthiness is greatly reduced, if 
not eliminated. " Occupy webite 


Fryingpan Book Available 


In 2004 Natasha Laurence was exhaust- 
ed. As editor of the now-defunct street news- 
paper Our Voice for the previous two years 
she had often used the paper to present sto- 
ries of the abuse vulnerable people on the 
street in Edmonton had suffered, and too 
often she had revealed the role of members 
of Edmonton Police Services in this. The neg- 
ative feedback she received eventually made 
it impossible for her to continue. But she 
couldn't stop, because there was one major 
story that still gripped her heart. 

Randy Fryingpan's mistreatment, includ- 
ing repeated tasering of the young 15 year 
old who was passed out in a car and in no 
way a danger to the arresting police, had 
touched her especially and she had been 
following the case closely, investigating 
deeply beyond the basic coverage in other 
media. 

After leaving Our Voice she gathered the 
substantial information she had about the 
Fryingpan case, and many other incidents, 
into a very personal book that not only clear- 
ly presented facts, but also dared to share 
her own experience of them. The injured 
people became real and human as main- 
stream media never presented them. The 
book, Notes from a Prairie Silence, has not 
been available for several years after the 
small printing sold out. 

Now, at a time when the lead EPS mem- 
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ber, Mike Wasylyshen, in the Fryingpan 
case, has finally after many efforts to clear 
him and bury the case, been found responsi- 
ble and received a small penalty for his vio- 
lent actions a decade ago, the book has been 
revised and reprinted. And it is easily avail- 
able from the on-line publisher Lulu Canada 
for the very small cost of $1. All a person 
needs to do is go to the website at 
www.lulu.com, buy it and download to a 
computer. 

Lawyer Tom Engel was honoured recent- 
ly with an award for achievements in human 
rights work by the John Humphrey Centre 
for Peace and Human Rights, with special 
mention of his work on behalf of justice for 
Randy Fryingpan. 

In the forward to Notes from a Prairie 
Silence, Laurence quotes poet William 
Stafford, with words that remind powerfully 
of the need to be ever vigilent for the abuse 
of rights and to stand up when they are 
identified: 

There are things not solved in this town, 
though tomorrow came. 

There are things time passing can never 
make come true. 

We live in an occupied country, misunder- 
stood. 

Justice will take us millions of intricate 
moves. 


Best Wishes 
4 for the 
ws Holiday Season 


Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 








2nd Floor, 
1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 

Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 













Police Chief replies to 
citizen complaint against 
Mike Wasylyshen 


November 11, 2012, Muriel Stanley 
Venne, chair of the Aboriginal Commission 
on Human Rights and Justice, wrote to Chief 
of Police Ron Knecht with respect to com- 
ments made by Paul Manuel, the Presiding 
Officer at the sentencing hearing of Constable 
Mike Wasylyshen held November 5, 2012. 

In response, Knecht wrote: 

"You indicated that Mr. Manuel made ref- 
erence to Constable Wasylyshen's conduct as 
being "offensive and an embarrassment to 
the force" and you requested to file a formal 
Police Act complaint as the officer did not tell 
the truth under oath during the disciplinary 
hearing. 

After reviewing the matter, it was deter- 
mined that you were not present during 
the hearing at which time Constable 
Wasylyshen made the statements referred to 
in Mr. Manuel's decision. As a result you do 
not meet the requirements mandated by sec- 
tion 42.1(2) of the Police Act and as such 
have no standing to make a complaint 
against Constable Wasylyshen in this matter. 

Although you do not have standing to 
make a complaint, I, as Chief of Police, have 
directed a review of Presiding Officer 
Manuel's findings to determine if constable 
Wasylyshen's testimony should be the sub- 
ject of a formal investigation." 













MCCAULEY HOCKEY RINK 


Last November # was my honour ard privilege to pre- 
sent a Queen's Diamond Jubilee medal to Edmonton East 
resident Dan Géugosh, in recognition of his contributions to 
the community in promoting and managing the McCauley 
skating rink. 

in 1999 there were plans to appropriate the full-size 
McCauley Community Hockey Rink {which is paved, al- 
lowing summer roller skating ball hockey), replacing it with 
rental housing by a social group intending to use “profits” 
from the “non-profit” housing to pay for social centre office 
space. Also proposed was to keep a rink so small as to be 

for hockey, meant only to make the commu- 
nity befeve that it would still have ice skating. 

| was appalled at this callous social-centric takeover at- 
tempt. | felt it was important tp save the hockey rink, the 
only such faciity in the area. When | informed the commu- 
nity by mail out, people were aghast at losing the rink and 
spoke up. The social welfare project was cancelled and 
the rink was saved. Unfortunately the very sound commu- 














































One of the highlights of the rink year is the now annual 
McCauley Cup where beat officers from Edmonton Police 
Service's Downtown Division take on McCauley commu- 
nity youth in a game of shinny. This gives area youth post- 
five interaction with the police and allows stereotypes to 
be broken, for the benefit of the community. 

| think facilities such as the McCauley rink are a freasure 
to all communities. We should be vigilant and rightfully 
suspicious of those that wish to appropriate them. 

| think #s time for a skate. So drop by, thank Dan or 
maybe volunteer to help. 

What do you think? 
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780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Tammy Crier has had much to learn and 
deal with in her life. An absent father and 
dead mother left her to be raised by her 
grandmother, and then shipped to > 
Vancouver as a child welfare case when her 
grandmother passed away. Once she was 
old enough to leave she spent 10 years on 
the streets, troubled with addictions and 
drinking. Having a child of her own made 
her move back to the Samson Cree Reserve, 
and she had to return home in many differ- 
ent ways. She was angry at first, angry that 
her people had let her be taken away and 


I missed Dad. When Dad was home , 
I always felt safe and secure: as if nothing 
bad could happen when he was there. But 
Dad wouldn't be home for two whole weeks 
because he was working in Drayton Valley 
in the oil fields. Mom was having a hard 
time keeping up with all the farm chores 
and I could see the strain on her face and 
the worry in her slate grey eyes. If we need- 
ed groceries, one of us had to walk the two 
miles to town and carry the bags back. 

"I'll give you a dollar if you'll walk to 
Sunnybrook for a jug of coal oil for the lamp. 
We're going. to be sitting here in the dark if 
you won't go." Mom was practically begging 
my teenaged sister Jane for help. Jane flat- 
ly refused; it was a long walk and she was 
tired. Poor Mom sighed deeply, near to tears 
as she dawned her shabby grey coat and 
misshapen purse and started off for town. 
The shadows seemed ominous as] sat in 
the gathering darkness with my two sisters 
and waited for the sound of Mom's footsteps 
on the porch. I could almost hear Dad's 
voice calming my fears. When I was afraid of 
the dark he would always tell me, "There's 
nothing in the darkness that isn't there in 
the light." Finally the dogs began to bark 
and relief flooded through me as I heard 
Mom at the door. The next morning, I 
thought I heard Dad's voice. Running to the 
bedroom, I saw Dad lying beneath a thin 
white sheet, but something was wrong. 


KL ote Nae 
Alberta Street News 
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Tammy Crier 


raised by strangers, angry that she had put 
up with years of abuse and suffering. But 
she learned many things. She learned the 
Cree language. She learned Cree culture. 
She may have learned much about good and . 
evil on the street, but it was only from her 
elders that she learned how to live in peace 
with good and evil. 

Her stepson, Andrew Okeymow, was 19 


years old, a singer-songwriter whom she says 


had a good chance to be recognized for his 
talent, when he was shot and killed in 2006. 
For the Hobbema area, it was one of many 


The Accident 


Dad's face was a bright pink like he hada 
bad sunburn and both of his arms were 
swathed in white gauze bandages. I wanted 
to run and give him a hug but I could tell 
that he was injured. Dad's blue eyes flut- 
tered open and he smiled at me reassuringly. 
"I'm ok," he said, but I could tell he was in a 
lot of pain. 

It had started out like any ordinary work- 
day for the crew as they built a firewall 
around the oil well. It was dirty and some- 
times dangerous work, but the pay was 
good, and Dad liked the men he worked 
with, especially a young fellow named Joe. 
Suddenly, without warning there was a 
tremendous explosion that knocked the men 
to the ground and fire raged all around 
them. Yelling in terror, they scrambled des- 
perately to get away from the fire to safety. 
Joe had been standing right beside Dad 
when the explosion hit , but he was miss- 
ing. Dad ran back through the choking 
black oilsmoke and searing flames to rescue 
him. A few moments later the men saw Dad 
dragging Joe out of the inferno and they all 
ran to help. They beat the fire out from his 
burning clothing with their bare hands as 
the wail of ambulance sirens pierced the air. 
The ambulance took Dad, as well as Joe , for 
his arms had been badly burned during the 
rescue. 

Dad found it hard to lie around , but he 
had to be careful not to break the huge blis- 


ing. She couldn't, the Big let t 
die, even hoot: her stepson I rad. 


Samson reserve - Ealgins peop 
and promote their talents as music 
actors, models - but without support 
and moved to Edmonton in 2010. ” 
many people who are interested in 
pating, she says, but finding the fun i 
create the administrative infrastructt 
a true agent and promoter is very diffi 
Not that Edmonton is completely devoid 
support. There are groups that have f 
her personally and helped her family 


Bieiboteterem vet moleaniecas 


ters on his arms. Mom would unwrap his 
bandages and put fresh gauze bandages on 
every couple of days. We didn't have a 
phone, so there was no way for Dad to find 
out Joe's condition, but he talked about him 
often. Dad didn't go back to the oilfields as 
it was time to plant the spring crops and get 
ready for the haying season. He completely 
recovered from the accident except for the 
angry red scars on his arms that spoke of 
his heroism. 

A year had passed since the accident and 
I had all but forgotten about it, The scars on 
dad's arms had faded to almost white and I 
never even noticed them anymore. They 
were just a part of him like his blue eyes and 
crooked nose. One day, an old blue car 
pulled into our driveway, and a young man 
got out. Childlike, I couldn't help but stare 
as the man's face was covered with scars. 
He smiled at me, and his face pulled up like 
his skin was too tight. I knew this must be 
Joe, the man that Dad had rescued form the 
fire. Tears streamed down Joe's cheeks as 
he thanked Dad for saving his life. His road 
to recovery had been long and painful, but 
he was so thankful to be alive. 

We would all like to think that given the 
chance we would risk our lives to save some- 
one else but we cannot know how we would — 
react in a split second of time. 

by Sharon Austin 
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e, she says, is ihe key. Canada is 
sed to be a multicultural society, yet 
cultures live in isolation from one anoth- 
instead of reaching out and understanding 
other. It makes it more difficult to sup- 
Aboriginal culture when the dominant 
society ignores it. On her Facebook page she 
states: "We believe in a holistic approach to 
daily living in the city setting, we also pro- 
mote being abstinent from alcohol and drugs. 
We support those in need of finding their 
identity and learning more about their cul- 
ture and language." 

One of the people she has helped is Chris 


































































eg Chris Bumstick 
Burnstick, an aboriginal artist who has been 
working for over 15 years but is only now 
ning to be recognized. He createshis . 
from visions, and says that he does it the 
should be done, the way it has been 
down through Calne One of 


explains it, the wiedicint wheel rep: 
A, 3 but the symbolistn is: 


ease ‘west, north, 


= fall, winter, spring, summer. 

3 of humanity - spiritual, physi- — 
onal, mental. Four protectors ~~ 
vee wolf. The medicine 


r= of four elements joined togeth- 


Lys that he Gen gets asked by 
he learned to paint and: draw: 
was from his father, who learned it 
andfather. Chris is a Cree as 
Alexander First Nation north of 
He has had his own struggles 
liction and drinking, but during our 
e is adept at explaining the sym- 
n his artwork. As Agnieszka 

A instructor at MacEwan 
who teaches visual art and who 
personal interest in Aboriginal 
commented: "Chris's art is pro- 
Aboriginal culturally but it "speaks" 
without borders. Chris commu- 





races - bey black, yellow, white. a e, 


among thea! but its representa 


nicates Aboriginal stories and beliefs to all, 
not just those with an Aboriginal back- 
ground...His art is like a visual language that 
recounts stories, myths and cultural values." 
Agnieszka was involved with the Boyle 


Street Co-Op, and developed the idea of 


involving local artists in a program to create 
gift cards based on their work. The program 
was funded by Homeward Trust and the City 
of Edmonton, and some of Chris' work will be 
featured on the cards. Sale of the cards will 
go to raise money for supplies for him and 
other Boyle Street artists. 

Both Tammy and Chris speak of trauma, 
the pain that everyone suffers, but they also 
speak of forgiveness, and the need to move 
forward with hope and compassion. They 
also speak of culture and creativity as a 
means of doing so.- Blue, Tammy says, is the 
most important colour on the medicine wheel 
for her. It stands for change; for not slipping 
perk. ud omadiere 3 every day where you' re at 


with your spiritual centre and moving for- 
ward. Art, Chris says, is a means of speak- 
ing to everyone, because everyone will 
respond to some piece of art. He says he can 
see the eyes of natives light up at the sight of 
Aboriginal artwork. All you have to give a 
spirit, he says, is a little bit of hope, and they 
can do a lot. All we can do is hope that peo- 
ple like Tammy and Chris get the support 
they need to carry on. 

If you want to support them look for the 
cards carrying Chris' work and the work of 
other Boyle Street artists at Gracious Goods 
Cafe, The Paint Spot, Friends of 
University Hospitals Gift Shop and Tix on 
the Square. You can contact Tammy at her 
Facebook page at 
/ /www.facebook.com/creeative.intentions, or 
search for "Tammy Crier”. 


Story and photos Eric Rice 


AWPA Hpac: Racca 


Craft Business | 


Are you a serious or experienced crafter who genuinely wants | 


to create and sustain your own home-based crafting business? 


Aboriginal Women can register for a free 4-week crafting for 


business program. New instructors each week will teach crochet, 


moccasin embroidery, peyote beadwork, porcupine quill and 


more. In part 2 you will create a personalized business plan that | 


will help you to create and sustain your crafts to market. 


Program runs Monday-Friday (9am-3pm). New start date is: 


Jan. 7, other start dates TBA 


Space is limited to 10 women per program. Cost is free with 
lunch and transportation provided through bus tickets. 
Please register soon though Kyra Brown at kyra.lee@shaw.ca 


or call me at 780-970-7797 
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Trying to survive as a vendot on a street 


Vending can have its more ugly side and 
very nasty moments. Once while vending for 
the Edmonton Our Voice/Spare Change 
Magazine, while standing on the corner of 
101 street and Jasper Avenue in front of the 
Royal Bank of Canada one hot afternoon in 
June of 2000, this big fat guy with short 
cropped hair looking to be in his mid forties, 
standing at 6 feet two inches and weighing in 
at around 240 pounds, sporting a white T- 
shirt, shorts and sneakers, comes rounding 
my corner shooting off at the mouth claim- 
ing, "You don't do anything with this paper!" 
Then as he's about to complete the turn at 
my corner to continue heading southbound 
down towards 100 Avenue toward the 
Edmonton Journal building, he suddenly 
does a quick about face, facing me now as 
I'm pivoting to see what the outcome will 
bring and then he decides to spit in my face. 
The spit split into several particles landing all 
over my face. Well, I was shocked and 
repulsed by that silly act of aggression, then 
a little emotionally shaken by this tyrant's 
aggressive action. At first I couldn't believe 
what was going on. The situation in itself 
made me a little apprehensive about asking 
him to apologize for that uncalled for act of 
aggression. 

As I continued to stare into his eyes, 
again he spat out at me. At that point I lost 
it, while he continued to cowardly walk his 
way. Following him, I demanded an apology, 
while walking briskly in hot pursuit. I 
dropped all seven of my Our Voice newspa- 
pers onto the sidewalk, totally focused on 
catching up to this guy to get his apology or 
at least a piece of him to even the score. 

Slowly as I was trailing from behind, he 
approached the Edmonton Journal building's 
front entrance door, He entered and I fol- — 
lowed him right inside. At that point he 
’ rolled up to the Journal's front admissions 
desk to talk to security. He probably knew I 
was trailing from behind and now needed 
Journal security to fight his battles, so I dis- 
tracted him from starting a conversation with 
security, calling out to him. As he turned 
around and faced me, I said in a subtle tone 
so that security couldn't pick up on what 
this situation was about, "What kind of a 
man does a thing like this? Why don't you 
come on outside and face me like a man?" as 
I led him out the door. 

We were now face to face outside on the 
side walk, right in front of the Journal's front 
entrance as passers-by were making their 
way from both directions on the sidewalk. 

All he could do was stare me down, not 
making a move to challenge me in what 
would boil down to the real test of brawn. 
Standing up to him, I figured I'd even the 
score a little, so 1 gave him a taste of his own 
medicine for starters. 

Once mentored in a brief lesson in mar- 
tial arts by an instructor, I only applied just 
enough force with a soft side kick to his fat 
stomach to safely nudge him but not enough 
excessive force applied to get him to buckle, 
as a sampling of what would come if he gota 
little bit more crazy on me. 

Mission accomplished. He didn't fight 
back so I continued on up the sidewalk 
towards 101 street and Jasper Avenue, pick- 
ing up the papers I had dropped earlier while 
following the coward to get a forced apology 
from him. 

My instincts kept telling me throughout 
that two hour period that maybe this guy 
was going to come back with a weapon and 
settle the score with me. Just to be one up 
on the enemy, I decided to change corners, 
preparing for what was about to happen 
next. 

Just as I had expected, guess who was 
coming down Jasper Avenue across the 


Soet from where had been before I decided 


to change corners at around 10 minutes to 5 
that afternoon -the fat guy. This time he was 
in a macho change of attire, sporting a cool 
Hawaiian short sleeved shirt and shorts, 
stepping off the curve on 101 street coming 
down Jasper Avenue within my hind sight, 
fists clenched and all. Being that my father 
was a 1951 Greek Golden Gloves light 
weight amateur boxing champion and I was 
once mentored and trained in his gym asa 
volunteer, I prepared to use what I had 
learned from one of the best in the business. 
He came at me, while I quickly circled 
around him like Muhammad Ali doing the 
butterfly then released a series of three com- 
bination, a left hook, then a right, then a 
left, soft touch blows so that I wouldn't leave 
this fat man with too much damage. 

All he could show me in return was a 
raised left arm straddling his face for protec- 
tion. Then out of nowhere came what sound- 
ed like an Arabic speaking gentlemen, who 
told me to leave him alone. All I could tell 
him in return was, "Stay out of it, this does- 
n't concern you. You don't know the whole 
situation." 

I decided then with the gathering of 
pedestrians that I should now exit down 
Jasper Avenue so I headed eastbound 
towards 100 A street making a left. Looking 
over my shoulder, I noticed the fat man fol- 
lowing me in pursuit and this time he was 
carrying what seemed to be a gym bag in his 
hand. I thought that maybe the Arab man 
had given him the bag for protection. 

I then made a right turn down Rice’ 
Howard Way one block north of Jasper 
Avenue. There, still following me, was the fat 
man, who hurled the gym bag at me, knock- 
ing me off balance. I was down on the 
ground on my back as he jumped on me 
holding me tightly around my neck like he 
was going to snap it. Now panicking, as I saw 





my life flash before my eyes, I quickly 
grabbed him by the neck, as he released his 
grip on me. This time it was the other way 
around. 

Then out of nowhere these two cars 
quickly pull up in front of us in the middle of 
the street. One man in a three piece suit got 
out of his car and demanded that I let go of 
the fat guy. I replied, "If I let go of him he'll 
come at me." The man reassured me by say- 
ing, "No he won't, now let him go." 

Without any hesitation, getting a grip on 
my reality, I decided to let go of his neck. 
Getting up off my knees I proceeded to walk 
away, still looking over my shoulder at the 
fat man on the ground. Leaning over on his 
rear, he said, "I'm going to get you?" I then 
laughed it off, quipping, "No you aren't. If 
you would have gotten me, you would've got- 
ten me a long-time ago you coward!" I contin- - 
ued on thankful for making my point morally 
to this poor soul, after evening the score, by 
settling this in a more lenient way, where 
enough force and reason was used to make 
him realize why all this went down the way it 
ides 

What makes up for the downside of vend- 
ing are some of the most compassionate peo- 
ple I have had the pleasure of meeting in 
Edmonton. One German senior, popular in 
the Our Voice vending community where he 
was known as Len, was known for handing 
out $100 dollar bills to many of our former 
vendors. He was also known for his humor- 
ous stories and the ability to bend one's ear 
with endless episodes when vendors encoun- 
tered this interesting and entertaining indi- 
vidual. He once told me that when he came 
to Canada as an immigrant he was pouring 
cement into a driveway, when suddenly his 
boots got stuck in the cement. He managed 
to get out of them leaving the boots as a per- 
manent fixture in the cement. Len comment- 
ed that there was always a way out of a 
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Trying to survive as a vendor 


sticky situation no matter how stuck you felt. 

After telling his story he immediately 
handed me a one hundred dollar bill. With 
all those ear bending discussions Len laid on 
me, that I found very entertaining, he'll 
always stand out as the most memorable of 
all those who gave to the many vendors who 
appreciated his compassion and kindness to 
this day. 

Morinville's turned out to be the complete 
opposite when it comes to the higher sales I 
was accustomed to earning as a vendor back 
in Edmonton. Though as a small town, I've 
come to realize the slower the pace here, get- 
ting along with its town folk is by far a lot 
easier. One thing for sure - the crimes are 
nearly zilch here for a working class busi- 
ness community of its size. There's no having 
it in the back of your mind that someone, 
like some passer-by in Edmonton, is going to 
literally yell out saying, "Get a job!" I should 
know because like other Alberta Street News 
vendors and Our Voice vendors we've all 
experienced this at one time or another. 

The small town vending atmosphere is 
teaching me morally that life could have been 
a lot simpler had I grown up in a smaller 
town. Many people throughout the years in 
my travels and ironically all of them from 
Edmonton, have often suggested that I would 
be better off living in some small Alberta 
town, where the pace is a lot more easy going 
and slower and where the demands aren't 
that great. Its just that simply, people in 
small towns seem to be a lot more modest or 
humble in a town the size of Morinville from 
what I've seen from a birds eye view as an 
Alberta Street News vendor, selling from the 
corner of 100 street and 100 avenue. 

The only obstacle that is starting to take 
its effect on me, is the slow sales that I make 
off the corner, where a passer-by rounds my 
corner on average once every two to three 
minutes. Some days I earn $6.00 for three 
papers sold. Other days I'll sell two copies 
and get two five dollar donations. Recently I 
made my highest donation when a middle 
aged man came up to me and handed mea 
20 dollar bill for one copy. The low frequency 
of donations here in Morinville may not be 
abundant compared to what most vendors 
would earn in Edmonton. Win or lose, in the 
end if I eventually have to move back to 
Edmonton because of a huge loss in vending 


continued 


revenues, I know now that the quality of life, 
inner piece and guaranteed happiness 
amongst the simple townsfolk of Morinville 
rings true when they say, "Good things come 
in small packages!" Morinville is truly an 
exception to that saying. Its people, geo- 
graphical significance and the kind of busi- 
ness and industry that attracts its endless 
growth as a prairie town makes me come to 
understand why people in this town aren't 
spoiled by the slower pace of growing up ina 
smaller town. Edmonton's mineral resource 
rich job availability Mecca tends to impact its 
people's spoiled behaviour in the bigger city. 

The pace of a smaller town, seems to fit 
perfectly with the way I was reared by my 
Greek immigrant parents, who taught us val- 
ues and how to value who we have close to 
us in our lives and what we believe in as a 
perspective in growing and contributing to 
society as productive members. 

Sure the climb in vending revenues are 
considerably slow, when trying to establish a 
foothold in a town the size of Morinville, but 
discovering this town in a remote hidden cor- 
ner just a 25 minute drive north of 
Edmonton, has really opened my eyes to 
something entirely new. Regardless of 
whether I eventually succeed in establishing 
enough repeat customers as a vendor, make 
it or break it, I know one thing for certain. 
Working in a small town and getting to know 
its lingo, has indicated to me, that I'd be bet- 
ter off living here and experiencing the quali- 
ty of life in a smaller town, than having to 
forcefully tolerate the ignorance and unpre- 
dictable elements of the city's many volatile 
people in a city the size of Edmonton. 

Only time will tell what direction I'll be 
heading in and if failing in establishing vend- 
ing clients is any indication of what that 
direction will bring as un unsuccessful 
Alberta Street News vendor in the Town of 
Morinville, I'll just keep one thing in mind. If 
worst comes to worst, behind every unturned 
stone, sometimes lies a treasure ready to be 
discovered. One thing assured, there's defi- 
nitely a giant of a stone out there somewhere 
in the prairies with a town underneath it and 
Morinville just might be that stone ready to 
be turned over as my hidden treasure! 

Story John Zapantis 
Photo Angela Gladue 


Diane Wood - gone but not forgotten 





We at Alberta Street News are saddened 
by the death of another vendor - Diane 
Wood. Diane and her partner Chris Robillard 
Started selling Edmonton Street News in 


_ 2004. They were homeless for many years, 


living in cars, empty houses, garages, stair- 
wells and anywhere else where they could 





_ find some shelter. Diane shared her experi- 
ence with homelessness speaking with the 
media, at the ADAH rally against homelesse- 


ness, and to groups of students. She wrote 
about her experiences in stories published in 
Edmonton Street News and the book pub- 
lished by the Boyle Street Co-op. She wrote 
poetry about homelessness, some of which 
was published in From the Heart, the poetry 
book put out by Edmonton Street News 
Society in 2005. Diane also did beadwork 
and taught others beading. 

As one of the victims of the Sweatbox 
incident, she proved herself to be a woman of 


». courage to stand up for what was right. 


Diane's testimony in court was crucial in get- 
ting a conviction for the officers involved. 

One of the tiles on the Memorial for the 
Homeless in front of the C.N. building is a 
relief portrait of Diane and Chris by artist 
Linda Dumont. 

Diane was very proud of her two children, 
her son Mathew and her daughter Sam. 

Diane will be missed by those who 


knew her. 
By Linda Dumont 


Alberta Street News is a published 
by Edmonton Street News Society. 

The publication of the paper is an employ- 
ment program in that the paper is produced 
by volunteers and soid on the street by ven- 
dors. We have no government funding and 
rely on money from sale of papers to vendors, 
advertisements and donations. 

You can become a partner. 

if you would like to make a donation towards 
publication costs please choose one of the 
following options. 


[} would like to make a donation of 


i would like to become a regular contribu- 
or donating per month. 


lt would like to place an ad in Alberta 
Street News. 


i would like a subscription to Alberta 
Street News. Please find enclosed $30 to 
cover the cost of mailing. 


| would like to Adopt a Vendor. | will be 

sent information on the vendor to pre- 
pare a gift box that will be distributed during 
the Christmas season. (Let ASN know ff there 
is a particular vendor you want to support if 
that person has not already been selected by 
someone else.) 
Make out your donations by cheque or money 
order to Edmonton Street News Society, 
9533-106A Ave. Edmonton, Alberta, TSH 0S9 





_ Your Curls Today 


By Daphne Raubenheimer 


There you were so elegantly clothed 

A fashion statement for all to behold 
You weren't wearing your curls today 
Grandma need not have worried about 
What everyone might say. 


Some folks had bigoted thoughts that were 
intolerable 

Their racist views were so deplorable 

When I first saw you and she introduced us 
You were a mop of curls and so adorable. 


You pranced like a pony so brave and so 
bold 
A perfect picture of a three year old 
Like the stars had come out to shine so 
bright 
A magnificent feat to behold. 


You used to have ringlets and a cowlick curl 
to crown you forehead 

Now you have changed my dearest friend 
You straightened your hair to follow the 
trend 

But your Nubian beauty sets you apart 
Because you'll always be the Gem of your 
Grandmother's heart. 
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Childhood toxic Imprints 





Children are gifts to the world, who are 
supposed to be protected honoured and 
respected. The reason that the world is in 
such a chaos is because children have been 
made the "nobodies" of society through the 
rankism that is so prevalent in our society and 
is being used in order to exploit and dis- 
honour our children and our future. It has 
been stated that the reflection of our 
government is demonstrated by how they fail 
to protect the most vulnerable members of our 
society. 

My intention is to cast a very bright light 
into a very dark subject that is affecting our 
communities, through the recognition and 
validation of how as children we have been 
deeply damaged through emotional, physical, 
emotional and sexual abuse and abandon- 
ment issues, domestic crimes that happened 
behind the close doors of our own homes. It is 
not only in the past that every day a child is 
beaten and/or humiliated in order to gain 
complete subordination of a child. It continues 
to be dealt with as parents doing a good job in 
parenting while in reality the whole system is 
so intrusive, so denigrating and so inhumane. 
When children are abused for the sake of the 
adults' selfish needs by being beaten, pun- 
ished, manipulated, neglected and or deceived 
without the intervention of any witnesses, 
then their integrity of who these children are 
meant to be will be lastingly impaired. In our 
society two parents in the household is a rare 
gift so if one caregiver is left to work and sup- 
port the family, who takes care of the basic 
needs of children? A caregiver that is spread- 
ing herself/himself too thin? 

I do recognize that there are some 
households where children are raised by 
father and mother and feel that they are 
loved unconditionally and that their child's 
well being becomes the motivating force in 
the family. If this is the case you are fortu- 
nate as you are growing up in "earthy heav- 
(ale 

In my case we were five children that 
were dumped and abandoned by our parents 
relinquishing any kind of responsibility for us 
and erasing us from their lives like worthless 
objects. What it really hurt is the callous 
and complete disregard that they had for my 
youngest sister and brother that were four 
and two when they were dumped at a time 
when they most needed the love, the nurtu- 
rance and the feeling of belonging that chil- 
dren need. That will always bring tears and 
an ache in my heart. And yet my two older 
sisters do not consider that what my parents 
did as "abandonment" because we were 
dumped with my 60 year old paternal grand- 
mother, who was the angel in our lives. In 
order for my older sisters to make some 
sense of the abandonment, they choose to 
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blame my grandmother for sending my moth- 
er away, when in reality she willingly chose 
to leave and never look back. My two older 
sisters still live in a world of fantasy and see 
my mother through coloured eyes exonerat- 
ing her from any culpability. To me, in order 
to heal the wounds of my life, I have to deal 
with the truth and recognize what we went 
through as children. When you live ina fan- 
tasy world you are able to forgive with such 
simplicity but unfortunately all their wounds 
start to ooze through their anger and lack of 
compassion for others. They become so 
mixed up that they start fabricating other 
lies to be able to hold on to the fantasy of a 
mother that we did not have. My mother's 
memory becomes the hero they needed in 
their lives at what cost? They are able to pre- 
tend she was what she wasn't but at the 
same breath they turn around and are able 
to judge others with impunity. Their fantasy 
keeps them in a world of unreality and lies. 
For me it has been a true struggle to under- 
stand how a "mother" could have done what 
she did and I do clearly understand that the 
way she was raised influenced the kind of 
mother she was and the reason for the lack 
of nurturing that we received. It may excuse 
the reasons why we were tied into our high- 
chairs until dark so we could eat our food. I 
used to wake up and feel so scared and not 


The long terms of abuse 
result in the inability to 
feel that you belong. You 
grow up feeling so worth- 
less and completely 
defenceless that in order 
to survive you developed 
skills that only create 
more isolation and 
despair. 


able to leave that room. The memories that I 
hold contain so much fear and so much lack 
of our mother and father's love that it makes 
it hard for me to understand how if a parent 
"loves you" they are able to abuse a defence- 
less child physically and emotionally and still 
consider themselves "good parents". The 
thing that has served to heal the pain is that 
now I understand that my parents were 
weak, angry, and nursing the lack of worth, 
which made them the predators of their own 
children. The only thing that they gave freely 
and fervently was the legacy that was so 
painful in their own lives. I understand that 
they lived their lives in the shadows of 
woundedness and were never able to leave 
the forest of darkness because they were 
completely unaware of the gifts that they 
could have been in the lives of five incredible 
children. Our creator was able to identify 
something special in them and select them 
as our parents but one thing that they failed 
to realize was that every child they had was a 
gift from God, not an inconvenience and that 
being a parent is an honour and a commit- 
ment for life. They had everything they need- 
ed to be incredible parents but instead of 
discovering all their gifts, they basked in 
their past full of woundedness and pain. And 
they could not see any further and could not 
get out of their selfish emotional imprison- 
ment. Instead of giving us a better life than 
they endured, they felt they could be reward- 


ed as parents of the year by destroying our 
childhood and making us into the outcasts of 
society. 

Having parents that were unavailable 
and living in their own little world, dictated 
the distance that we felt we had to keep from 
others. We lived in our inner world avoiding 
any kind of close emotional connections. 

In my case my life was overburdened 
with fear of abuse. Physically and verbally I 
was forced to do what I was told. I was not 
allowed to feel because if I dared to say I was 
feeling angry or sad, the result was that I 
would get a spanking or get punished. The 
fear was instilled through the physical and 
verbal abuse of my father. Being a witness of 
domestic abuse made me grow up in fear, 
guilt and shame. And this only served to 
draw the bars of the emotional prison I creat- 
ed for myself. Indeed all the abuse I wit- 
nessed and the abuse that I suffered 
changed who I was meant to be and created 
the chain that victims seem to drag. 

The long terms of abuse results in the 
inability to feel that you belong. You grow up 
feeling so worthless and completely defence- 
less that in order to survive you developed 
skills that only create more isolation and 
despair. The abuse affects your mental 
health as your concentration is poor, there- 
fore it affects your learning. You develop so 
many angry feelings that are suppressed 
because you are occupied with dealing with 
your own pain. You fail to have the kind of 
empathy that is necessary to develop rela- 
tionships; you feel so inaccurate, so helpless 
and so completely alone. When you look at 
yourself in the mirror, you do not see your- 
self - you see through the eyes of your par- 
ents and this is so completely disheartening 
as you realize how much you hate yourself. 
Some people, in order to deal with their pain, 
become aggressive and inhumane, they do 
drugs and/or alcohol to deal with their prob- 
lems. Others in order to deal with how 
worthless they feel because they have heard 
it all their lives, choose to commit suicide. 

As a child I was unable to connect or 
even feel close to my abusive father or to my 
emotionally absent mother. When they decid- 
ed to discard us it probably saved my life. 
Before I could understand what it was hap- 
pening to me, I used to feel that I was a per- 
son with ‘very rooted problems, fearful, anx- 
ious, with low self esteem, scared of life and 
scared of my aptitudes as a mother and as a 
wife. All of these toxic thoughts were being 
generated through the core beliefs that my 
parents conveyed to me through their words 
or by their actions and inactions. I was told I 
was ugly, that I had elephant ears; I was told 
I could not have a bicycle because I could 
not learn how to ride it; I was made believe 
that I would never amount to anything. What 
they thought of me is what served to create 
the road I was taking, but through the 
bumps and struggles I told myself that I 
would show them who I truly was. This was 
done at the time that my father wanted me to 
take my life but I refused and suddenly I was 
filled with this incredible strength and belief 
in myself. The struggle continued until I was 
told I was living my life through the beliefs 
my father had of me and for first time I was 
able to lift the veil of darkness and see with 
clarity that indeed I was living my life 
through all the toxic beliefs that my parents 
had projected about me. With this a 
whole burden was lifted from me. I started to 
go to college and most importantly I wanted 
to know who I was and what I was capable 


mot: 


I have been able to transform the toxic 
beliefs that my parents had about me. The 
two of them are dead now but the toxic 
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The Calgary downtown core 





My walks through the Calgary downtown 
core, on a daily basis, can sometimes be 
where my safety is at risk, when I'm passing 
the streets and avenues, and watching out 
for my surroundings. I can get the dark eye 
to eye look, and the paranoid suspicious feel- 
ing of a street sub-culture's hostility! I have 
observed the body language along with the 
nasty scowls on their faces especially in the 
areas where the street sub-cultures congre- 
gate in a 24 hour franchise restaurant and 
coffee shop. I look out of place. In their eyes I 
have come from the straight world. But I can 
hold my statue and most of the street and 
homeless population show respect. They 
know I have the background of being a for- 
mer street and homeless Aboriginal woman. 
Some will try to get my attention through 
body language. I don't let them even try to 


take advantage by getting my attention. I 
know what's going on as they try to hold 
their realm by their behaviour and the feeling 
in the air. 

"This is our turf." The street and home- 
less are forever locking horns by pushing the 
boundaries and the rules of the 24 hour out- 
lets. And trying to stand up, but only getting 
backed down with their negative unhealthy 
attitudes and behaviours. 

I want to tell you about this one evening 
recently, when I was at a 24 hour outlet. I 
had stopped over as I usually do on my way 
home for the night. I had ordered some food. 
The air was damp with a horrendous odour 
of days old alcohol, tobacco breath, and ciga- 
rette smoke residue, the smell of a bad foot 
fungus and body odour. 

The bad odours that some customers 
were causing were soon to leave. The booths 
along the front windows were lined up with 
the women and men who were street home- 
less and inhabitants of the downtown core. I 
just happened to be sitting at a table next to 
the side wall. Next to me was this white 
male who appeared to be a recent newcomer 
to the street. I hadn't seen him around the 
core, before. He was down and out, holding 
his head with his hand with his folded 
elbows on the table trying to recover from the 
alcohol suffering. His left finger had a deep 
blister wound with an open sore. He looked 
like he was just recently housed and now he 
was facing his worst life experience of being 
homeless. His face showed alcohol and 
tobacco addiction. He appeared to be 
approximately in his fifties. His nose red- 
dened even more as he continued to sniffle. I 
saw the tiny spider veins branching out from 
his nose to his cheeks and under his eye 
sockets. And he was talking to himself in a 
raspy voice. His hair was dyed a light red 
colour but gray corners had lined along his 


Every Dwarf believes in sharing their personal wisdom throughout Gods magnificent Kingdom. 
Wisdom to our species is plain simple logical thinking. 
Gnomette’s and Gnome’s do not due any type of drugs or alcohol drinking. 
To Dwarves’ all these mentioned narcotics give us the cold chills. 
Because! Drugs really do confuse and boggie the mind. 
Sometimes addictions make people not so kind. Most addicts seem to be grumpy which also means contrary. 
To all young Gnomette’s and Gnome’s these people are scary. 
Our Species think logically from becoming bnilhantly witty. 
We know minds are not to be destroyed. 
No one in our world wants to live in fear; we call this phobia paranoid. 
As they walk the streets stressed out and occasionally fainting? 
Dwarves’ realized these people live in s continuing nightmare. 
They know Jesus loves every addict. About their souls he really does care. 
Gnomette’s and Gnome’s are always praying God will make these people strong. 
In our new world they really do belong 
Addicts must accept the fact that they mislead themselves and went wrong. 
Except! For the imnocent people that have had drugs pushed into their face. 
By illegal drug dealers they are to blame for taking away some addicts fame. 
People pray crime stoppers and the police put pushers back into their place. 
Even if it means 2 jail cell because in society dealers are a disgrace. 
This is our way of helping out humanity, very, very, very truthfully and honestly. 
Dwarves’ really do not pray recovering addicts go to jail seriously. 
We would prefer that all addicts go to a rehabilitation centre. 
Even if recovery takes all 4 seasons of the year, which are spring, summer, fall and winter. 
So these abusers can sort out the reasons for their addictions once again. 
Then hopefully they will make a strong comeback like a real champion. 
Gnomette’s and Gnome’s have made accurate observations on addicts in all of the mations, 


50 we really would like all addicts to know. 


glow. 


their personal own lifestyles will tum into a shamble! 
The End 
Thank you, thank you and thank you. 
Oh Yeah! So all of us Dwarves’ would also like to say, 
Stay away from bad habits that ruin lovely people’s lives every day. Okay! 


Written By Rory P Gaudon 
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forehead to his temples. He appeared to be 
malnourished. 

I was fortunate enough to have already 
finished having my meal. I was trying to 
enjoy the last refill of my diet coke. 

The man's teeth were grossly blackened 
with tartar. He had very distinctive red 
swollen gums, as he continued to talk to 
himself. His harsh and grungy appearance 
made me feel uncomfortable. The longer he 
sat there the more his body odour began to 
fill the side of area I was sitting in. I began to 
feel a chill running across my shoulders to 
my shoulder blades and the sudden rush of 
negative energy. It went right over my per- 
sonal space and almost moved me right off of 
my chair. The man often turned his head to 
have intense coughing fits that frightened me 
to no end. 

I will see this fellow again and I will offer 
him a coffee and a meal, depending if I have 
enough pocket money at the time, to just sit 
down and chat. I can tell who is a street or 
homeless person. There is a distinctive over 
all appearance that tells me sub-consciously. 
I just can't believe the increase over the year 
of 2012 in Calgary with dozens of young peo- 
ple in their late teens to the late twenties. 
These kids are mostly white and Aboriginal! 


Andy WL 


Childhood toxic Imprints 
continued from page 10 


imprints they left in my life will remain as a 
reminder of who they were and how they 
were able to influence every step I took or 
failed to take. When people fail to realize that 
repeating and recreating their own painful 
experiences they put their own children into 
an emotional prison. Physical cruelty and 
emotional humiliation not only leave their 
marks on children; they also inflict a disas- 
trous imprint on the future of our society. If 
we do not become aware of it and if we do 
not face the painful feelings, which have been 
repressed, we are likely to turn into violent or 
self-injuring adults. 

People in leadership who have been 
responsible for mass deaths often were 
abused as children. While growing up they 
were never allowed to express their resent- 
ment towards their parents or teachers when 
they were punished, criticized, humiliated 
and over-controlled. The expression of 
resentment was not permitted by anyone in 
society due to the "Honour they parents" 
trap. Because their resentment could not be 
directed towards its natural sources, other 
targets were found. We are seeing this in our 
society. The targets are animals, children, 
then other authority figures that serve to 
bully the minority groups. As these adults 
become parents themselves, the 
repressed resentment becomes directed 
toward their children, who are powerless and 
totally dependent on them. Forgiving our 
parents before we have even acknowledged 
the damage that they have done in our lives is 
ludicrous. Confronting them will only make 
them become defensive. Instead write a 
letter not only listing every harmful act that 
they did but how the harm that they did 
made you feel and how it affected your life. 
And then destroy the letter. Do this as many 
times as you have to. We must live so that 
when our children think about integrity, fair- 
ness, justice and unconditional love these 
become the only imprints we leave when they 
think about us. We must fight against child 
abuse in any form and speak out against it. 
We must be the breakers of the cycle of 
abuse. 

Maria B. 
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